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INTRODLCTIOIM 


Coordination  has  a  critical  bearing  upon  the  actual  performance  and 
efficacy  with  which  public  services  are  delivered.  The  objective  of 
full  cooperation  and  coordination  among  public  agencies  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  which  provides  full  benefits  to  the  client,  regardless 
of  their  entry  point  into  the  service  network.  Another,  and  an  often 
more  realistic  and  visible  objective  of  interagency  coordination  is  econ- 
omy in  the  portion  of  the  public  budget  that  funds  human  service 
programs.   It  is  assumed  throughout  this  paper  that  coordination  is  a 
desirable  goal  by  which  service  delivery  and  economy  are  best  achieved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  variations  in  the  types  of 
coordination  that  may  be  appropriate  and/or  attainable.  This  paper 
examines  different  kinds  of  coordination,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  take  place,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  when  coordin- 
ation is  attempted.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  thorough  literature 
review  in  the  field,  an  historical  analysis  of  intergovernmental  coordin- 
ation efforts,  and  selected  case  studies  of  existing  coordinative  bodies 
in  Maryland.  Conclusions  regarding  coordination  are  derived  from  this 
research  and  are  offered  in  the  form  of  criteria  that  should  prove  help- 
ful in  facilitating  the  coordination  efforts  of  both  new  and  existing 
organizations . 

Although  Maryland  State  government  was  reorganized  in  1969-70  into 
a  stream-lined  cabinet  system  to  help  promote  coordination,  human 
services  are  delivered  within  that  system  according  to  functional  areas. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  the  service  system  to  provide  the  needed 
continuum  of  care  for  particular  age  or  target  groups.  As  services  are 
provided  by  major  State  departments  according  to  type  (i.e.,  health, 
Social  Services,  education,  etc.),  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
assTore  the  proper  "mix"  of  services  to  the  individual  or  family  in  need. 
Greater  attention  to  the  coordination  of  services  is  particularly 
critical  given  Maryland's  organization  structure. 


The  Depaxtment  of  State  Planning  has  produced  a  number  of  papers  on 
topics  of  interagency  concern  during  the  three  years  of  its  HEW-supported 
Human  Services  Planning  and  Coordination  Project.   Tiiis  paper  on  coor- 
dination in  human  services  is  one  of  that  series.   Other  papers  include: 
"A  Working  Paper  on  Social  Service  Delivery  in  Maryland  ;   An  Overview 
of  Programs,  Problems,  and  Priorities  in  the  Voluntary  Sector"  (l975); 
"Deinstitutionalization:   Problems  and  Opportunities"  (l976);  "Organiza- 
tional Approaches  to  Serve  the  Needs  of  Special  Target  Groups"  (1977); 
"Purchase  of  Care  Rates"  (1977);  and  "Transportation  Disadvantaged  in 

Maryland"  (1977). 

Staff  from  the  Human  Resources  Section  of  the  Department  of  State 
Planning  are  available  to  provide  short-term  assistance  to  agencies 
or  organizations  wishing  to  initiate  coordinative  relationships  or 
improve  existing  ones . 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Perhaps  it  is  best  to  start  by  defining  coordination  and  coordinat- 
ing agencies  as  they  are  generally  discussed  in  the  human  service 
coordination  literature.  While  the  structures  may  vary  from  agency  to 
agency  depending  upon  the  coordinating  goals  and  the  participating 
agencies,  coordinating  agencies  are  generally  recognized  as  "formal 
organizations  whose  major  purpose  is  to  order  behavior  between  two  or 
more  formal  organizations  by  communicating  pertinent  information,  by 
adjudicating  areas  of  dispute,  by  providing  standards  of  behavior,  by 
promoting  areas  of  common  interest,  and  so  forth."— ^ 

Coordination  itself  may  sometimes  be  a  process  and  sometimes  a 
product  or  a  combination  of  the  two.   As  a  process,  coordination  may 
take  several  forms.  It  may  be  lateral  -  which  involves  sharing  of 

information  and/or  negotiation  among  equals.   Charles  E.  Lindblom  has 

2/ 
labeled  this  type  of  coordination  "mutual  adjustment."—^   Coordination 

may  also  be  the  settlement  of  a  conflict  by  decision  of  a  "coordinator," 

in  other  words,  someone  who  has  the  authority  to  coordinate.   Or 

coordination  may  be  a  combination  of  these  two  process  types  with  a 

leader  who  facilitates  mutual  decision-making.  As  a  product,  coordination 

is  goal-oriented  and  is  directed  towards  maximum  efficiency.   Coordination 

may  be  spatial  (physical  locations  of  activities)  or  sequential  (time 

phased) .  Optimally,  it  may  be  both  time  and  space  oriented,  as  in  a 

community  that  provides  a  planned  network  of  child  care  services  that 

coincides  with  the  needs  of  a  young  and  growing  population. 

Advantages  of  coordination  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  efficiency 

in  service  delivery  (client  oriented)  and  cost  savings  (provider  oriented). 

The  objectives  include  a  wide  range  of  improvements  in  interagency,  inter- 


Superscript  numbers  refer  to  Literature  Citations,  see  "References" 
beginning  p.  59. 
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governmental,  interprogram,  axid  interproject  relationships.  Rarely 
discussed,  but  nevertheless  important  for  discussion  and  design  purposes, 
is  the  fact  that  collaboration  and  coordination  between  agencies  are  not 
necessarily  beneficial  under  all  circumstances.  A  research  study  of  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research 
Institute,  concludes  that: 

There  are  times  and  places  in  which  tension  and 
conflict  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  agencies 
socially  responsible.   It  seems  that  some  degree  of 
tension  should  be  built  in  to  any  redesigned  system 
of  interagency  relations.   Social  agencies  must 
remain  accoaantable  and  responsible  to  each  other 
if  they  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
public.-^ 

Prior  to  1970 »  there  was  little  formal  research  conducted  in  the 
area  of  interagency  coordination.   However,  since  that  time  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  relationships  between  human  service 
organizations,  both  public  and  private.  The  recent  literature  includes 
case  studies,  analyses  and  models.  While  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute 
or  universal  conclusion  for  successful  coordination,  the  following 
discussion  will  focus  on  the  more  prevalent  theories  and  methods. 

Coordinating  Human  Services,   jointly  authored  by  Michael  Aiken, 
Robert  Dewar,  Nancy  DiTomaso,  Jerald  Hage  and  Gerald  Zeitz,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  works  on  coordination.   It  describes  the 
experiences  of  five  HEW-funded  demonstration  projects  in  the  area  of 
coordinating  services  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  projects  themselves 
would  be  easily  transferable  to  other  areas  of  service  provision.  While 
much  of  the  coordJ.nati on  literature  discusses  various  basic  elements  for 
coordinated  service  delivery,  Coordinating  Human  Services  was  the  only 
one  which  assigned  responsibility  for  each  element  to  a  particular 
organizational  level: 


*     Readers  seeking  more  details  about  studies  in  coordination  should 
refer  to  this  publication. 
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Organizations  in  a  conmunity  operate  on  at  least  three 
different  levels;  treatment  of  clients  ty  service- 
giving  professionals  (the  professional  level), 
program  planning  and  coordination  by  top  admini- 
strators (the  managerial  level)  and  resoiirce 
allocation  for  the  total  delivery  system  (the  . 
institutional  level).   ...  there  is  an  appro- 
priate level  at  which  each  element  (resources, 
programs  and  services,  clients,  information)  is 
best  coordinated.  Resources,  principally  funds, 
are  best  coordinated  at  the  institutional  level, 
which  means  the  community  level  when  dealing  with 
community  service  delivery  systems.   Programs  and 
services  are  best  coordinated  at  the  managerial 
level.   The  clients  are  best  coordinated  at  the 
professional  level  through  case  management. 
Information  needs  to  be  coordinated  at  all  levels, 
although  different  types  of  information  are   ,  / 
appropriately  coordinated  at  different  levels.^ 

It  can  be  safely  concluded  from  this  perspective  that  it  is 
essential  to  involve  not  only  decision-making  authorities  but  also  to 
seek  representatives  from  the  various  levels  of  service  delivery. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  individuals  and  their  roles  in  the 
coordination  process,  the  literature  emphasizes  the  structure  of  the 
coordinating  organization.  Stephen  M.  Davidson  and  Charles  Perrow  warn 
that  "...  although  leadership  and  other  'people'  factors  may  have  a 
facilitating  role  to  play,  they  can  do  so  only  when  the  structural 
conditions  permit  it.""^   Because  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  coordinating  agency,  this  discussion 
will  include  models  for  coordination. 

According  to  Stephen  M.  Davidson,  there  are  particular  stages  in 
initiating  and  maintaining  the  coordination  process,  as  exhibited  by 
Chart  I  on  page  6. 

By  using  Davidson's  planning  framework,  one  should  be  able  to 
predetermine  the  best  interorganizational  structure  for  coordination  for 
a  particular  set  of  circumstances.   First,  by  looking  at  the  environment, 
the  needs  for  and  attitudes  toward  coordination  can  be  identified.   At 
this  point,  the  individual  organizational  characteristics  can  be  examined 
in  order  to  estimate  their  interest  and  ability  to  participate.  Finally, 
the  process  for  coordinating  the  group  can  be  developed  based  on  the 
environmental  factors  and  the  participants '  respective  organizational 
characteristics . 

-s- 


CHART  I 
IWTERORGMIZATIONAL  COORDINATION  FRAMEWORK 


Stage  1 

Stage  2 

Stage  3 

1  The  Environment        1 

1  Organizational        I 
Characteristics 

1   Interorganizational 

Process  Factors      ' 

1  The  Economy           | 

1  Resoiirces            | 

1   Struct-ure  of  the 

[  Political  Pressures    | 

1  Domain               | 

Interorganizational   ' 
Group               1 
1   History  of  the  Inter- 

Legislation           ' 

Interdependence       ' 

organizational  Group  ' 
Role  Conflict  of  Members] 

'  Availability  of  Funds   ' 

1     of  the  Interorganiza- 
.     tional  Group         1 
Behavior  of  Individuals  i 

1  Demographic  Trends 

1     in  Groups 

1   Leadership            1 

1 

Reprinted  from  "Planning  and  Coordination  of  Social  Services  in  Multiorganizational 
Contexts,"  Stephen  M.  Davidson. 


Eugene  Litwak  (I970)  has  defined  coordination  bodies  as  "...inter- 
organizational structures  that  are  ideally  suited  for  dealing  with 
multiple  goals,  multiple  means  and  economies  of  small  scale,  where  the 
desire  is  to  maintain  goals  and  means  which  are  in  partial  conflict."—' 
In  light  of  this  definition,  Litwak  has  developed  six  criteria  for 
examination.  They  are: 

1.  Degree  and  type  of  organizational  interdependence. 

2.  Level  of  organizational  awareness  of  interdependence. 

3.  Number  of  organizations  involved  or  the  number  of 
interorganizational  transactions. 

I4.     Type  of  bureaucratic  organization. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  linkages  deal  with  uniform  and 
nonuniform  events . 

6.  The  resources  an  organization  has  to  commit  to  inter- 

7/ 
organizational  linkages.-^ 


Davidson's  azid  Litwak's  models  for  coordination  are  quite  similar 
in  considering  the  organizations  themselves  and  their  potential  for  an 
interdependent  relationship.  However,  Litwak  does  not  discuss  the 
external  elements  which  could  affect  the  interorganizational  relation- 
ship. 

The  third  model  presented  herein  actually  addresses  the  potential 
of  the  coordination  organization  to  coordinate.   The  authors  Aiken, 
Dewax,  DiTomaso,  Hage  and  Zeitz  (1975)  place  more  emphasis  on  the  results 
of  coordination  than  on  the  means .—' 

In  determining  what  model  to  choose,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to 
consider  elements  from  each.  The  internal  and  external  characteristics 
proposed  by  Davidson  and  Litwak  applied  to  the  structural  elements 
proposed  by  Aiken,  et.  al.  should  prove  valuable  in  the  development  of  a 
successful  coordination  model. 

Research  completed  during  the  mid-sixties  and  early  seventies 
generally  focused  on  interorganizational  relations  with  respect  to  an 
organization's  adjustment  to  other  organizations  in  its  environment 
and  not  upon  the  network  of  relationships  as  a  distinct  phenomenon. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  research,  however,  has  given  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  coordination  network.  Two  studies,  in  particular,  are 
highlighted  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of  results  achieved. 

The  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute  (RRRI)  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1975  analyzed  the  type  and  extent  of  inter- 
agency relationships  among  the  State  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, welfare,  employment  services  and  the  Local  Community  Action  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  study  was  limited 
to  a  nine  county  area  of  central  Missouri.   Their  work  was  based  upon 

studies  done  by  Emory  and  Trist  (1965)  and  Terreberry  (1968)  which  had 

9/ 
examined  the  interorganizational  relationship  issue  as  a  network."^ 

The  interorganizational  equilibrium  model  described  in  the  RREI  study 

was  found  to  be  affected  by  the  following  four  variables:   domain 

consensus  (claimed  roles  and  functions);  ideological  consensus  (service 

methods  and  goals);  interorganizational  evaluation  (attitudes  towards 


other  agencies);  and  work  coordination  (nature  of  work  interaction). 
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Of  significance  in  the  study  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  "political 
economy;"  that  is,  the  notion  that  relationships  between  agencies  are 
affected  by  political  and  economic  forces  within  the  organizational 
environments.   This  is  so  because  organizations  compete  for  scarce 
resources  and  are  affected  in  important  ways  by  the  power  of  the 
organization  and  other  structural  units;  their  capacities  to  set  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  to  define  their  interests,  and  to  force 
settlements  upon  other  participants. 

The  other  project  is  actually  an  earlier  one  (1965),  but  the 
analysis  of  that  project  was  not  completed  until  1975  in  the  Aiken,  et. 
al.  book.   Three  California  state  agencies  initiated  the  formation  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Services  Board  (MRSB)  which  was  composed  of  twelve 
public  agencies.   Their  primary  objective  was  to  develop  planning 
efforts  and  a  comprehensive  service  delivery  system  for  the  mentally 
retarded.   The  formation  of  the  Board  was  done  by  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment in  which  each  signatory  agency  agreed  to  cooperate.   An  executive 
director  who  had  no  allegiance  to  any  of  the  participating  agencies  was 
appointed  to  head  the  project.   As  the  coordination  process  progressed, 
the  MESB  found  that  it  was  most  effective  planning  and  coordinating 
service  delivery  for  existing  programs,  but  that  the  strongest  agencies 
with  the  most  resources  did  not  want  to  take  advice  or  cooperate  in  the 
development  or  planning  of  new  programs.   At  the  conclusion  of  the 
project,  it  was  suggested  that  a  contractual  arrangement  should  explicitly 
state  member's  responsibilities  as  opposed  to  just  a  willingness  to 
cooperate. 

While  neither  the  RERI  study  nor  the  California  project  are  directly 
transferable  to  the  Department  of  State  Planning' s  study  of  coordination 
in  human  services,  both  offer  valuable  lessons  in  the  area  of  inter- 
organizational  coordination. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COORDINATION 


Understanding  the  grant-in-aid  system  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  is  the  key  to  ixnderstanding  the  history  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  The  Federal  government  cannot  efficiently  control  the 
delivery  of  services  in  thousands  of  localities  throughout  the  nation; 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  rely  on  the  States  and  localities 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  service  delivery. —   By  specifying  the 
conditions  for  receipt  of  the  grants,  the  Federal  government  is 

actually  indicating  the  existence  of  some  national  interest  in  the 

12/ 
performance  of  specific  services. — 

Federal  grants  to  the  States  date  back  to  l862  (with  the  Morrill 
Act  that  provided  financial  support  for  colleges);  now  such  categorical 
grants  represent  the  most  common  form  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  During  the  1930 's,  categorical  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  began  to  grow  in  number  along  with  the  ad-hoc 
agencies  set  up  to  administer  them.  Early  into  World  War  II,  the 
grants  came  to  an  end  and  the  administering  agencies  disintegrated. 
Following  the  War  the  grants  reappeared,  grouped  into  general  areas  such 
as  education,  housing  and  community  development,  airport  construction, 
waste  and  treatment  facilities  among  others .  The  next  great  upsurge  in 
grant-in-aid  appropriations  occurred  during  the  "Great  Society"  legisla- 
tion of  the  1960's.  The  majority  of  these  categorical  grants  were 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
typically  were  smaller  as  compared  to  the  older  grants  which  were  larger 
and  had  been  concentrated  in  relatively  few  program  areas.  This  pro- 
liferation of  grants-in-aid  became  an  administrative  and  management 
burden  as  the  States  created  ad-hoc  responses  to  each  categorical  grant. 
Maryland,  like  many  other  States,  created  separate  agencies  almost  as 
often  as  new  grants  were  created  and  authorized.  These  administrative- 
management  actions,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  growth  and  complexity, 
of  State  governments,  helped  to  create  the  need  for  coordination. 
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Characteristic  of  legislation  of  the  60's  are  clear  declarations  of 
national  intent  and  purpose.  The  Federal  government  recognized  areas  of 
need  such  as  urban  areas,  manpower  training,  health  care,  etc.,  and 
authorized  sums  of  money  to  the  states  and  localities  to  be  spent  in 
those  specified  areas.  Elaborate  funding  mechanisms  were  established, 
often  requiring  ^0   percent  State  or  local  match.  Grant  receipt  was 
conditioned  upon  a  State  or  local  government's  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  complex  and  time-consuming  managerial  responsibilities.   While 
these  levels  of  government  felt  and  voiced  their  complaints  over  the 
Federal  imposition  of  what  were  perceived  as  needless  requirements,  the 
Federal  agencies  saw  their  role  as  one  of  providing  technical  assistance 
and  support  rather  than  control.   The  Congress,  which  created  grant 
authorizations  through  program  legislation,  saw  grants-in-aid  as  a  way 
of  addressing  the  growing  and  divergent  needs  of  American  citizens. 
They  were  viewed  effective  because  they  did  little  to  change  the  basic 
patterns  of  Federalism.   It  was  not  i:intil  the  fiscal  crisis  of  the  1970 's 
created  the  "Age  of  Accountability"  that  the  major  flaws  and  weaknesses 
in  this  system  were  realized.   States'  priorities  were  often  distorted 
as  they  used  their  dollars  to  match  Federal  funds  rather  than  using 
scarce  financial  resources  to  meet  their  own  determined,  and  therefore 
probably  more  essential  needs.   A  lack  of  accountability  for  program 
performance  led  to  an  unknown  cost-benefit  ratio  as  program  responsibili- 
ties became  increasingly  fragmented.   An  overcentralization  of  decision 
making  in  Washington,  D.  C.  developed  and  strong  Federal-City  relation- 
ships that  bypassed  the  authority  of  the  States  were  not  uncommon. 

During  the  mid-60's  governors,  mayors,  and  Federal  officials 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
programs  and  agencies  and  the  resultant  requirements  which  caused 
confusion  and  "lack  of  coordination."  These  criticisms  coincided  with 
the  height  of  new  grant  authorizations  and  the  birth  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.   Study  commissions  were  created,  including  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie's  (D. ,  Me.)  Subcommittee  on  Inter-governmental  Relations  which 
detailed  the  coordination  problem  at  all  levels  of  government.  That 
committee  reported  in  I966: 
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We  found  substantial  competing  and  overlapping  of 
Federal  programs,  sometimes  as  a  direct  result  of 
legislation  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  empire 
building.   Similar  competion  and  duplication  were 
found  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  We  learned 
that  too  many  Federal  aid  officials  are  not  inter- 
ested in,  and,  in  fact,  are  even  hostile  to 
coordinating  programs  within  and  between  depart- 
ments, and  that  they  are  reluctant  to  encourage 
coordination  and  planning  at  State  and  local 
levels.  These  conditions  frequently  and  predict- 
ably result  in  confusion  and  conflicting  require- 
ments which  discourage  State  and  local  participation 
and  adversely  affect  the  administrative  structure 
and  fiscal  organization  in  these  jurisdictions... 

The  picture,  then,  is  one  of  too  much  tension  and 
conflict  rather  than  coordination  and  cooperation 
all  along  the  line  of  administration. .  .i-i/ 

The  Federal  response  to  Congressional  inquiry  was  the  creation  of 
many  "coordinating"  agencies  that  were  functionally  placed  within 
cabinet  level  departments.  Washington  chose  to  rely  upon  methods  of 
coordination  that  could  be  attained  through  negotiation  among  equals, 
rather  than  through  the  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  They  were 
assigned  by  geographical  area,  often  multi- jurisdictional  regions, 
or  by  functional  area,  such  as  manpower  programs.  These  agencies' 
coordinative  authority  was  written  in  statute  or  executive  order 
that  was  sufficiently  vague  and  restrained  so  as  to  limit  an  actual 
power  base.  What  quite  naturally,  developed  was  an  ■unavoidable 
overlapping  of  coordinative  responsibilities.-^ 

Local  coordination  of  programs  and  services  has  always  been  a 
problem.  Mechanisms  have  existed  to  meet  such  a  need,  including  local 
planning  bodies,  citizens'  groups,  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
The  creation  of  coordinating  agencies  and  coordinator  positions  within 
the  Federal  agencies  created  an  additional  problem  for  the  States  and 
localities.  The  cries  of  governors  and  mayors  were  less  directed 
at  the  need  for  coordinating  Federal  programs,  as  such,  than  to  the 
need  for  bringing  order  to  the  maze  of  coordinating  structures  that 
the  Federal  agencies  were  propagating.  Federal  efforts  to  promote 
coordination  only  served  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  States  and  locali- 
ties through  another  added  level  of  bureaucracy. 
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In  recent  years,  several  significant  pieces  of  legislation  have 
"been  passed  which  initiated  fxmdamentally  changed  relationships 
between  the  Federal  government  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Originating  from  the  Nixon  administration  and  its  desire  to  move  to  a 
period  of  a  "New  Federalism,"  changes  have  been  made  in  Federal  human 
services'  legislation  to  provide  State  and  local  governments  with 
significantly  increased  authority  to  plan  and  manage  Federally-funded 
programs.  Typical  of  this  new  legislation  is  a  consolidation  and 
integration  of  programs  formerly  separately  administered;  the  purpose 
of  this  change  being  the  elimination  of  gaps  and  overlaps  in  service 
and  reduction  of  cost  and  management  inefficiencies.  Much  of  this 
legislation  represents  a  return  to  block  grants  that  were  popular 
after  World  War  II.  Federal  HEW  and  Administration  officials, 
recognizing  the  inherent  problems  with  a  large  and  ever-growing 
categorical  grant  system,  have  begun  to  move  away  from  specific  grants 
and  toward  general  groupings  of  various  programs  whose  major  goal  is 
the  self-sufficiency  of  individuals  and  families.   The  Federal  govern- 
ment, strongly  believing  in  the  local  capacity  for  problem  solving, 
gradually  introduced  legislation  to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  exercise  discretion  in  the  planning,  managing,  and  delivery  of  human 
services.  Such  legislation  is  notable  because  of  its  emphasis  upon 
State  and  local  determination  of  problems  and  the  rearrangement  and/or 
consolidation  of  previously  separately  funded  and  administered  programs. 
While  coordination  is  not  the  explicit  intent  of  the  legislation  of  the 
"New  Federalism,"  it  is  recognized  as  implicit  to  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  such  laws.  The  potential  for  new  arenas  and  new  actors  to 
interact  is  full  as  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  meet  citizens 
on  new  common  ground. 

President  Nixon  signed  into  law,  on  October  20,  1972,  Public  Law 
92-512,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (92nd 
Congress,  H.R.  114370).  General  Revenue  Sharing,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  authorizes  the  return  to  State  and  local  governments  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  revenues,  for  use  as  these  governments 
see  fit.  The  monies  represent,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  block  grant 
with  very  few  strings  attached  to  its  use.  General  Revenue  Sharing  is 
the  first  and  best  example  of  "New  Federalism"  legislation. 
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Units  of  local  government  axe   quite  free  as  to  the  use  of  their 
revenue-sharing  monies.  The  only  meaningful  restriction  upon  the  use 
of  funds  is  that  they  may  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  matching  monies 
for  other  Federal  projects.  Otherwise  there  are  only  general  regula- 
tions such  as  using  the  monies  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  196h.^ 

General  Revenue  Sharing,  at  its  best,  is  a  simple  procedure  by 
which  State  and  local  governments  are  provided  "with  no  strings 
attached"  their  share  of  over  t^.O   billion  of  "new"  money.  This  "new" 
money  is  simply  a  fixed  percentage  (l.3%)  of  the  highly  elastic  Federal 
income  tax  base.  It  is  this  elasticity  that  provides  for  increasing 
amounts  of  revenue  sharing  throughout  the  ^-jeax   entitlement  period. 
General  Revenue  Sharing  represents  a  new  era  in  intergovernmental 
relations,  particularly  fiscal  matters. 

Problems  remain,  however,  because  categorical  grants  continue  to 
exist,  despite  much  discussion  about  their  rearrangement  and  eventual 
demise.  A  fully  coordinated  approach  to  human  services  planning  and 
management  will  remain  an  arduous  task  within  the  maze  of  categorical 
grants  and  their  accompanying  rules,  regulations,  and  bureaucracy. 

MARYLAND'S  RESPOMSE 

Maryland  State  government  was  not  untouched  by  all  these  developments; 
the  60 's  witnessed  the  growth  of  many  departments,  agencies  and  operating 
divisions.  The  Curlett  Commission,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  (named  for  its  Chairman,  John  N.  Curlett)  reported  that 

as  of  January  1,  1969?  there  were  2ij.6  existing  State  departments,  boards, 

16/ 
commissions,  and  "other  units"  of  the  executive  branch. — '  This  list  did 

not  include  individual  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  State  institutions. 

It  was  noted  by  the  Curlett  Commission  that  this  growth  within  the 

executive  branch  averaged  approximately  one  new  unit  every  four  months 

during  the  past  half  century.  This  sit^uation  created  many  problems 

including  functional  fragmentation  and  diffusion  of  responsibility.  The 

Report  noted  that  "in  the  area  of  human  relations  and  resources,  for 

example,  over  a  dozen  agencies,  large  and  small,  have  responsibility  for 

some  portion  of  the  State's  efforts  toward  social  services  (welfare), 
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economic  opportunity,  vocational  education,  manpower  planning  and 
development,  vocational  rehabilitation,  youth  opportunity,  programs 

concerned  with  problems  of  the  aging,  the  blind,  the  handicapped,  and 

17/ 
human  and  interracial  relations." — ^ 

Prior  to  State  government  reorganization,  the  State  created  struc- 
tures that  would  promote  review  and  coordination.  Attempting  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  need  for  coordination  and  communication,  the  State 
established  special  boards  and  commissions.  These  boards  and  commissions 
were  comprised  of  the  heads  of  those  departments  whose  activities  were 
closely  related  and  functioned  as  "little  cabinets."  Serious  weaknesses 
in  this  arrangement  soon  became  evident.  Because  members  often  sat  on 
many  different  boards  and  commissions,  it  became  time  consuming  to 
attend  the  various  meetings.  Meetings  of  different  commissions  were 
frequently  scheduled  at  the  same  time,  requiring  the  attendance  of  sub- 
stitute delegates.  Decision-making  authority  became  diluted  and  the 
strength  of  these  commissions  was  gradually  eroded.  Membership  was 
composed  of  co-equals  and  negotiation  appeared  to  be  the  relied-upon 
method  of  coordination.  There  was  no  separate  staff  support  for  any  of 
the  commissions.  The  lack  of  decision-making  authority  required  the 
intervention  of  the  Governor  for  conflict  and  issue  resolution  on  more 
items  than  were  actually  necessary.  His  attention  was  diverted  from 
truly  important  issues  by  the  need  to  deal  with  otherwise  non-critical 
matters  that  could  have  been  handled  by  staff  assistants. 

The  Office  of  Program  Executive  was  created  to  promote  coordination. 
Serving  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  its  officers  had  responsibility 
for  the  general  coordination  and  direction  of  programs  within  broad 
functional  areas  designated  by  the  Governor.  Their  authority  was  limited 
to  that  which  was  derived  from  their  position  within  the  Office  of  the  . 
Governor.  They  had  neither  direct  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
programs  nor  the  authority  to  take  direct  action;  these  powers  were 
served  for  the  heads  of  departments,  boards,  and  other  Executive  Agencies. 
¥hat  the  Curlett  Commission  concluded  was  that  "neither  approach  has 
broioght  together,  in  a  single  office  or  unit  the  three  factors  essential 
for  effective  executive  coordination  and  program  direction:  s\ifficiently 
broad  jurisdiction;  clear  legal  authority  and  responsibility  for  programs 
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within  that  jurisdiction;  and  direct  and  full  responsibility  to  the 
Governor . " — 

The  findings  of  the  report  by  the  Curlett  Commission,  the  Governor's 
Executive  Reorganization  Committee,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
major  State  reorganiztion.  In  their  report,  Executive  Reorganization;  A 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Maryland  (January  I969),  they  reported  that  the 
proliferation  and  fragmentation  of  services  and  diffused  responsibility 
had  resulted  from  the  large  and  unmanageable  executive  branch  that  had 
developed.  Their  recommendations  included  the  following: 

1.  that  broad,  functional  areas  rather  than  specific  programs 
be  recognized  as  the  basic  framework  for  contemporary 
executive  reorganization; 

2.  that  new,  principal  departments  of  government  be  created  for 
each  recognized  functional  area; 

3.  that  all  existing  departments,  agencies,  boards,  and  other 
units  of  the  Executive  branch  be  placed  in  the  appropriate 
principal  department; 

i|.   that  executive  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  each  new  principal  department  be  placed  in  a  new  executive 
office;  a  Secretary,  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  Governor; 

5.  that  a  cabinet  system  be  established  to  provide  a  continuing 
framework  for  communication  and  coordination  among  principal 
departments  and  between  such  departments  and  the  Governor; 

6.  that  the  Governor  be  given  primary  responsibility  for  review- 
ing and  initiating  or  proposing  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch;  and 

7.  that  firm  guidelines  and  requirements  be  enacted  to  insure 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Curlett  Commission  report  included  recommended  legislation  that 
would  create  major  departments.  The  I969  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
initiated  executive  reorganization  by  creating  the  first  four  principal 
departments:  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Department  of 
State  Planning,  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning,  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Reorganization  continued  with 
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the  actions  of  the  1970  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  following 
cahinet-level  departments  were  created:   the  Department  of  Personnel, 
the  Department  of  General  Services,  the  Department  of  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (now  known  as  the  Department  of  Human  Resources),  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services,  the  Department  of 
Licensing  and  Regulation,  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  added  in  1973 •  The  Office  on  Aging  became  a  separate 
agency  through  the  actions  of  the  1975  General  Assembly.  The  principal 
cabinet-level  departments  were  organized  in  a  systematic  manner  to 
provide  for  coordination  of  all  State  programs ,  reduction  of  duplication 
of  efforts  and  elimination  of  conflicts  between  agencies.  Lines  of 
authority  are  clearly  delineated  and  accountability  is  traceable  from 
department  secretariat  to  the  Governor.  A  comparison  of  the  present 
organization  of  the  Executive  branch  with  the  older  arrangement  demonstrates 
the  distinguishable  difference ,  as  illustrated  by  the  charts  on  the  following 
pages. 

Built  into  the  present  cabinet  system  are  unique  coordinative  responsi- 
bilities of  selected  planning  and  management  departments.  Unlike  the 
Health  or  Human  Resources  Departments,  these  agencies  do  not  provide  a 
direct  service  to  the  State's  population.  Instead,  these  departments, 
which  are  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  and  the  Department 
of  State  Planning  serve  as  staff  agencies  to  the  Governor,  and  because  of 
their  legal  mandate,  are  chaxged  with  broad  and  encompassing  authority  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  certain  aspects  of  State  activity. 

The  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  (DBPP)  was  established 
in  1969  during  the  first  round  of  major  executive  reorganization.  Its 
major  responsibilities  include  budget  development,  the  supervision  of 
budget  execution,  estimation  of  State  revenues  and  coordination  of  State 
automatic  data  processing.  The  preparation  of  the  State  operations 
budget  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  interaction  of  all  State 
departments  and  agencies  in  a  coordinated  manner. 

DBFP  analyzes  all  proposed  legislation  with  respect  to  fiscal  and 
budgetary  impact  on  the  State.   They  also  monitor  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  State  and  prepare  short  and  long-range  projections  of 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
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revenues  and  expenditures.  In  addition,  they  are  responsible  for 
performance  auditing,  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

As  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Governor  on  the  operational  budget 
and  other  fiscal  matters,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  Estimates,  the  State  Office  Space  Planning  and 
Programming  Coordinating  Committee,  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Fleet 
Management  (Chairman),  and  other  coordinating  commissions  and  committees. 
He  is  also  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Employee's  Retirement  System  and 
the  State  Police  Retirement  System.  He  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  Executive  direction  of  the  Department  and  the  planning  and  execution 
of  its  program.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  match  the  needs  of  the  State 

with  its  fiscal  resources  and  to  continually  review  the  execution  of 

19/ 
approved  budgets.—^ 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  is  mandated  to  coordinate  the  plan 
and  programs  of  all  State  departments,  agencies,  commissions,  and  instru- 
mentalities in  order  to  establish  relative  priorities  and  to  avoid 
duplication  and  "conflict."  Such  a  coordination  of  State  plans  and 
activities  necessitates  close  and  ongoing  relationships  with  major  State 
service-delivery  agencies.  It  also  involves  the  activities  of  local  and 
regional  planning  bodies  as  they  impact  upon  the  sound  development  of  the 
State . 

In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Department  (l)  serves  as  the 
Governor's  principal  staff  agency  for  planning  matters,  providing  to  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly  data  and  recommendations  for  their  use  in 
making  policy  determinations;  (2)  provides  technical  and  financial  planning 
assistance  to  local  governments  and  stimulates  planning  capabilities  of 
State  departments;  (3)  collects,  analyzes  and  publishes  basic  data  and 
information  for  planning  purposes;  (h)   prepares  State-wide  comprehensive 
plans  and  special  studies  of  important  development  issues;  (5)  formulates 
and  updates  annually  the  State  Capital  Improvements  Program  and  prepares 
the  annual  Capital  Improvement  Budget;  (6)  operates  the  State  Clearinghouse 
and  participates  in  interagency  and  intergovernmental  planning  committees 
to  coordinate  planning  efforts  horizontally  among  State  agencies  and 
vertically  between  levels  of  government. 
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As  noted  in  the  enabling  legislation,  the  Department's  duties  are  of 
an  advisory,  consultative  and  coordinative  nature.  The  Department's 
Secretary  advises  the  Governor  on  all  matters  relating  to  planning  and 
development  within  the  State.  He  prepares,  recommends  and  keeps 
current  a  balanced  and  integrated  program  for  the  development  and 
effective  employment  of  the  natural  and  other  resources  of  the  State. 

Additional  responsibilities  include: 

-  the  comprehensive  analysis  and  evaluation  of  capital 
plans  and  programs  of  the  State  departments,  agencies, 
commissions,  and  instrumentalities; 

-  and  the  review  and  analysis  of  all  Federal  grants,  loans 
and  services  of  any  type  whatsoever  available  to  the 
State,  including  an  analysis  of  the  impact  on  the  State 
of  existing  and  proposed  future  Federal  programs .20/ 

The  Departments  of  State  Planning  and  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  also 
administer  a  formal  planning  process  in  wnicn  all  State  agencies  partici- 
pate. Maryland's  Executive  Planning  Process  (EPP)  was  established  in 
197^  in  response  to  Executive  and  Legislative  directives  that  each 
principal  department  and  agency,  board  and  commission  of  the  State 
prepare  and  issue  a  long/ short  range  plan  on  an  annual  basis.  The  EPP 
and  plan  preparation  work  emanated  from  a  concern  that  there  was  a 
significant  need  to:   l)  improve  the  substance  and  define  the  direction 
of  current  and  future  programs;  2)  improve  the  management  of  these 
programs  and  the  quality  of  decision-making  overall;  and  3)  initiate  a 
"ceiling"  approach  to  the  development  of  the  State  budget. 

The  Chief  Executive  directed  the  Executive  Planning  Process  to  be 
integrated  into  all  levels  of  an  Organization's  management  activities  as 
a  basic  decision-making  tool.  The  Governor  further  directed  that  the 
Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Planning  provide  the  necessary  guidance  for  the  development  and  continua- 
tion of  the  process. 

¥hile  EPP  involves  the  preparation  of  annual  plans  as  products, 
the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  a  Statewide  management/ 
planning  and  policy  generating  process.  Further,  EPP's  development  is 
occurring  in  relationship  to  the  State's  other  processes,  namely: 
1)  development  of  the  operational  budget;  2)  development  of  the  capital 
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budget;  3)  legislative  staff  and  committee  work,  hearings,  and  actions*, 
k)   program  execution  and  evaluation. 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  and  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Planning  have  developed  an  EPP  Guidance  Manual,  have  performed  internal 
reviews  of  plans,  and  have  coordinated  the  various  elements  of  the 
process.  With  the  1978  Fiscal  Year,  Maryland  begins  its  ^th  cycle  of 
Executive  Planning  Process  development.  The  benefits  thus  far  from  the 
process  are: 

1.  Development  of  a  uniform  system  for  State  governmental  planning 
in  Maryland  in  which  the  diverse  capabilities  and  activities  of 
personnel  in  staff  and  line  organizations  are  brought  together 
in  a  collaborative  effort. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  coherent  set  of  goals  and  objectives  for 
each  organization. 

3.  Increased  interagency  communication  fostering  greater  aware- 
ness and  cooperation  among  organizations  through  identifica- 
tion of  activities  with  the  same,  or  closely  related, 
purpose  or  serving  the  same  target  group  or  geographic  area. 

k'     Capability  to  consider  fut-ore  implications  beyond  the 

immediate  fiscal  year. 
5.  Achievement  of  a  more  effective  and  efficient  allocation  of 

resources  at  all  levels  within  State  government. 
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HIJIHAIM  SERVICES 
COORDINATION  EXPERIENCES 

IN  MARYLAND 


A  variety  of  coordinative  bodies  exist  throughout  Maryland  State 
government.  In  the  field  of  human  services,  there  are  over  ^0   different 
State  agencies,  commissions  and  committees  whose  function  is  principally 
that  of  coordination.  These  groups  vary  in  size,  funding,  scope  of 
responsibility,  membership  make-up  and  appointment  and  administrative 
structure,  yet  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  study  portion  of  this 
chapter,  there  are  some  very  basic  commonalities  in  their  coordinative 
efforts . 

Within  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  there  are  several  commis- 
sions that  are  aligned  with  special  interest  groups.   Some  of  these 
bodies  are  small  with  limited  appropriations  and  the  scope  of  their 
responsibilities  and  recognition  is  often  minimal.  An  example  of  a 
small  group  is  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Regulation  and  Study  of 
Migratory  Labor  in  Maryland,  founded  in  1959  with  a  current  operating 
budget  of  $i|50«  Also  within  DHR  is  the  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth 
(including  the  Youth  Advisory  Council),  the  Commission  for  Women  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Concerns  of  Spanish-Speaking  Peoples.  The  tasks 
facing  such  commissions  are  frequently  enormous  and  their  responsibilities 
are  both  vague  and  broad.  They  are  not  empowered  with  the  authority 
necessary  to  implement  any  of  their  recommendations  or  decisions. 
Often  times,  since  they  do  not  demonstrate  great  success  in  implementing 
change,  they  begin  to  have  funding  difficulties  which  further  limits 
their  impact. 

The  goals  of  coordinative  commissions  are  often  expansive;  they 
are  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  literally  defy  quantification  or 
accomplishment.  If  these  commissions  could  actually  achieve  their 
goals,  they  would  find  themselves  out  of  business.  Here  again,  since 
they  cannot  exercise  any  power  of  implementation,  many  recommendations 
go  unheeded  and  the  commission  may  exist  longer  than  realistically 
needed.  Wot  wanting  to  appear  unsympathetic  to  these  agencies,  govern- 
ment officials  hesitate  to  suggest  an  individual  agency's  abolition. 
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Education  for  handicapped  people,  social  services,  juvenile  justice 
and  manpower  programs  are  just  a  few  examples  of  areas  that  require  a  co- 
ordinated and  extensive  network  of  service  providers  and  administrators 
working  together  in  order  to  achieve  comprehensive  service  delivery. 
How  such  diverse  groups  are  organized  and  how  they  go  about  accomplishing 
their  mission  can  shed  some  light  on  the  current  scheme  of  coordination 
at  the  State  level. 

Other  mechanisms  have  been  developed  in  the  past  to  coordinate 
service  delivery  between  agencies  or  departments  whose  programs  are 
similar,  complementary,  and  sometimes  duplicative.  For  example,  the 
Maryland  State  Employment  Service  of  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Education  have  developed  a 
Cooperative  Agreement  to  "establish  the  means  for  practical,  effective 

working  relationships  between  the  two  agencies  in  providing  maximum 

21/ 
service  to  handicapped  persons . " — 

This  Agreement  is  actually  the  second  such  document,  the  first 
having  been  designed  in  the  mid-60's.  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  responsible  for  providing  services  necessary  to 
prepare  disabled  persons  for  gainful  employment,  while  the  responsibility 
of  the  Maryland  State  Employment  Service  (as  prescribed  by  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933)  is  serving  all  legally  qualified  persons  who  come  to 
it  seeking  work.  Since  there  may  be  some  overlap  concerning  employment 
services  for  the  handicapped,  the  Cooperative  Agreement  attempts  to 
clarify  agency  responsibilities,  role  and  function  by  laying  out  eligi- 
bility and  service  tasks.  Administrative  relationships  are  carefully 
delineated  within  the  Agreement,  as  are  referral  procedures. 

Such  cooperative  agreements  have  proven  useful  between  agencies  that 
provide  similar  yet  complementary  services.  These  formal  agreements 
spell  out  procedures  so  that  any  possible  misinterpretation  can  be  avoided. 
There  are  also  numerous  informal  working  agreements  that  are  mutually 
acknowledged  by  providing  agencies,  but  which  are  not  necessarily  written 
and  signed  by  the  participating  agencies.  Such  an  arrangement  exists 
between  the  Social  Services  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  and  the  Administration  of  Services  to  the  Chronically  111 
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and  Aged  within  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.   The 
State  Legislature  requires  their  joint  efforts  in  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  aged  through  the  Conunuxiity  Home  Care  Services  Act  of  1973  • 
The  Health  Department  and  DHR  are  also  both  involved  in  the  planning  for 
and  provision  of  certain  levels  of  adult  care.  Because  these  services 
represent  a  delicate  balance  between  health  services  and  social  services 
(both  viewed  as  necessary  and  related  support  services),  input  is  needed 
from  both  departments  to  assure  the  functioning  of  a  valuable  service 
for  the  elderly.  Mutual  respect  between  the  involved  administrations 
of  both  departments  (and  a  legislated  mandate  to  plan  and  co-deliver 
services)  appears  to  be  the  key  to  these  effective  and  yet  informalized 
working  relationships. 

There  are  also  special  task  forces  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  perform  a  specific  function  such  as  studying  a  problem  area 
and  making  recommendations  for  improvements.   These  responsibilities  may 
range  in  magnitude  from  studying  the  entire  educational  system  (as  was  done 
by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Structure  and  Governance  of  Education 
from  I97I1.-I976)  to  studying  a  more  specific  area,  as  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Funding  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children-Phase  II  did. 
The  latter  commission,  known  as  the  Schifter  Commission, was  appointed  in 
1975  by  Governor  Mandel  and  it  included  representatives  of  major  State 
and  local  agencies,  special  interest,  and  other  non-profit  agencies. 
Part  of  the  uniqueness  of  this  Gubernatorial  Task  Force  was  its  single 
purpose  task  orientation  -  the  development  of  legislation  on  the  funding 
of  special  education.   (The  Schifter  Commission  made  their  final  report 
to  the  Governor  in  December  1977  •) 

The  Governor  also  appointed  an  interagency  committee  to  study  the 
problems  associated  with  the  current  system  of  domiciliary  care  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improving  this  system  of  non-institutional  care. 
Membership  includes  the  Office  on  Aging,  Health  Department,  Departments 
of  Human  Resources,  Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services,  the  State 
Fire  Marshall,  and  the  Department  of  State  Planning. 

A  Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training  Coordinators'  Committee  has 
been  convened  to  determine  what  kinds  of  training  are  needed  at  appro- 
priate levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  how  such  training  may 
best  be  provided.  Representatives  to  this  Committee  include 
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personnel  from  the  Departments  of  General  Services,  Personnel,  State 
Planning,  the  Juvenile  Services  Administration  of  the  Health  Department 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services,  the  Public 
Defender's  Office,  District  Coiorts  and  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  on  human  services  coordination 
in  Maryland  is  composed  of  four  case  studies  of  organizations  whose 
primary  focus  is  coordination.  The  organizations  chosen  to  be  highlighted 
in  the  case  study  section  of  this  paper  are  representative  of  the  various 
coordinative  bodies  in  Maryland.  They  were  selected  both  because  of  their 
uniqueness  (what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it)  and  their  commonalities 
(how  are  they  like  other  bodies?).  The  case  studies  provide  a  useful 
illustration  of  the  various  methodologies  that  coordinative  bodies 
employ  to  accomplish  their  goals.  Some  of  the  methodologies  are  inten- 
tionally built  into  the  organizational  design  of  the  body  and  some  have 
come  about  through  trial  and  error  and  experience  gained  through  the 
years.  In  either  instance,  coordination  is  most  commonly  viewed  as  a 
process  in  which  members  of  various  groups  interact.  This  interaction 
involves  a  common  consensus  about  goals  and  poorpose  and  is  founded  upon 
a  basic  trust  that  enables  the  sharing  of  resources  and  information. 
(The  methodology  used  for  the  development  of  the  case  studies  appears 
in  Appendix  A.) 

THE  MARYLAND  STATE  PLA3MIMG  COUNCIL  ON  DEVELOPMEMTAL  DISABILITIES* 
is  a  planning  and  coordinating  body  which  was  created  in  1971  by  a 
gubernatorial  Executive  Order  in  response  to  Federal  legislation  (the 
Developmental  Disability  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of 
1970)*  Each  State  was  required  to  designate  an  ag-ency  as  part  of  the 
State  government  to  be  responsible  for  planning  and  coordination 
activities  and  also  for  receipt  of  Federal  monies  to  be  awarded  to 
local  projects.  The  Governor  chose  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  the  Coimcil  was  administratively  located  in  the  Mental 


The  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  additional  questions  the  reader  may  have  at  383-3358 • 
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Retardation  Administration.  Later,  in  order  to  demonstrate  sensitivity 
to  all  the  developmentally  disabled,  it  was  moved  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Department.  In  1975 >  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  amended  the  previous  legislation  by 
broadening  the  definition  of  the  developmentally  disabled   and  including 
protection  of  their  rights  as  Council  responsibilities. 

Funding  priorities  are  set  by  the  Federal  government  within  general 
areas  that  are  directed  towards  improving  the  quality  of  residential  care, 
the  promotion  of  deinstitutionalization  of  the  developmentally  disabled 
who  can  function  outside  of  such  facilities,  and  the  development  of 
community  specialized  and  adopted  generic  services  for  developmentally 
disabled  persons  to  reduce  dependency  and  de-emphasize  residential  care. 
Vithin  these  guidelines,  the  State  Council  has  set  its  own  priorities, 
which  are:   l)  deinstitutionalization  axLd  2)  protection  and  advocacy. 

The  Council's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  is  $^00,000,  a  portion  of 
which  will  go  to  public  ag:encies  to  support  programs  and  stimulate 
improved  services.  State  financial  support  to  the  Council  is  through 
in-kind  support  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.  For 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  will  attract 
an  additional  one-quarter  million  dollars  in  grants  to  Maryland  from 
DHEW  programs. 

The  coordinative  powers  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Council 
are  not  legislated,  but  are  a  result  of  the  mutual  respect  and  expert 
knowledge  shared  by  the  Council  members.  The  Council  began  with  small 
tasks  (beginning  a  few  good  programs  through  grants,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation)  and  eventually  moved  into  areas  of  coordination.  This 
evolutionary  progression  has  enabled  the  Council  to  feel  and  see  the 
results  of  its  endeavors  and  has  provided  s-ufficient  incentive  to  elicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  ten  participating  agencies.  Six  of  the  agencies 
are  administrations  within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene: 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  Juvenile  Services,  Mental  Health,  Aged 


Mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  autism  (.or  dyselexia 
resulting  from  these)  or  other  conditions  closely  related  to  mental 
retardation  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  adaptive  problems;  handicap 
must  originate  before  age  I8,  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely, 
and  constitute  a  substantial  handicap. 
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axid  Chronically  111,  Mental  Retardation,  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
Representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehahilitation  (of  the  Department  of  Education),  the  Social 
Services  Administration  (of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources),  and  the 
Department  of  State  Planning  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  Council ' s 
governmental  State  members. 

The  Council's  administrative  location  is  unique  within  the  array 
of  coordinating  agencies.  ¥hile  they  are  (for  practical  purposes) 
functionally  located  within  the  Health  Department,  they  are  relatively 
autonomous  within  that  Department.  The  Council's  goals  and  instructions 
are  derived  from  the  input  of  its  31  members,  rather  than  the  Health 
Department.  These  members  represent  State  agency  personnel,  professionals 
from  the  field  and  consumers  in  equal  thirds.  The  Executive  Order  that 
established  the  Council  also  provided  clear  direction  and  intent  and 
was,  therefore,  helpful  in  clarifying  the  scope  of  the  Council's  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Council  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
State  Plan  annually.  The  plan  reflects  various  characteristics  of  the 
Sts»te's  developmentally  disabled  population  and  the  strategy  for 
developing  the  State's  service  resources.  The  Council  staff  acts  in  a 
"clearinghouse"  capacity,  directing  agencies  to  the  optimal  sources  of 
Federal  monies.  While  current  Federal  legislation  does  not  mandate 
evaluation  of  fiinded  projects,  the  Council  staff  conducts  evaluation 
through  onsite  visits  and  has  developed  performance  measures  to  guide 
each  program's  progress.  Grants  have,  in  the  past,  been  adjusted  if 
the  need  was  warranted.  This  is  accomplished  after  consultation  with 
an  ad-hoc  evaluation  subcommittee.  The  Council  would  like  to  see 
the  responsibility  of  evaluation  shifted  to  the  grantee;  work  is 
progressing  towards  that  objective.  The  Council  is  divided  into  four 
task  forces:  Institutional  Reform,  Community  Programs,  Legal  and  Human 
Rights  and  Information  and  Communication  Systems.  The  task  forces 
complete  their  recommendations  by  specifying  which  State  agency  will  be 
responsible  for  implementation  sind  by  negotiating  with  that  agency  to 
actually  fill  the  service  gaps. 
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The  Developmental  Disabilities  Coimcil  can,  therefore,  be  seen  as 
unique  in  many  respects.  While  fimctionally  located  within  a  major 
State  department,  it  has  retained  a  needed  degree  of  autonomy  within 
that  Department  and  received  the  necessary  support  and  active  participa- 
tion of  its  members  from  other  and  varied  State  agencies.  The  Council's 
coordinative  responsibilities  have  evolved  progressively  and  are  now 
based  heavily  on  the  work  contained  in  their  State  Plan.  The  identifi- 
cation of  gaps  and  duplication  in  the  area  of  services  to  the  development- 
ally  disabled  enables  the  Council  to  focus  their  attention  and  energies 
on  clear  and  realistic  service  goals.  This  identification  and  service 
planning  strategy  crosses  departmental  boundaries  and  helps  to  ensure 
a  client-centered  approach  which  effectively  goes  beyond  agency  domain. 
The  specification  of  goals  within  the  original  Federal  legislation  and 
amendments  and  clarification  of  responsibilities  contained  within  the 
State  Gubernatorial  Executive  Order  have  also  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  coordination  because  they  have  helped  to  shape  the  Council's 
notion  of  itself  and  its  responsibilities.  The  active  involvement  and 
participation  of  interested  citizens,  including  developmentally  disabled 
members,  on  the  Council  has  been  beneficial  to  ensiiring  a  balanced  and 
well-rounded  approach  towards  meeting  the  needs  of  the  developmentally 
disabled. 

THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  IKFORMATION  SYSTEM  (SSIS)  began  in  1972  as 
the  Data  System  for  the  Handicapped.  This  system  was  designed  as  a 
"...  unique  venture...  in  an  effort  to  plan  and  coordinate  services  for 
handicapped  children."  The  first  such  program  in  the  State  or  the 
nation,  it  received  total  fionding  from  Title  VI-B  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  State  Legislatiire  had  wanted  to  know  the 
e  tent  of  need  and  the  types  of  services  being  offered  to  handicapped 
children.  While  it  was  suspected  that  some  children  might  have  been 
receiving  duplicate  services  in  some  areas,  it  was  obvious  that  others 
were  not  receiving  needed  services.  There  were  also  discrepancies  in 
terms  of  different  agencies '  definitions  or  identification  of  handi- 
capped children.  Many  services  were  being  provided  to  these  children, 
but  often  with  service-providing  agencies  unaware  of  what  others  were 
doing.  An  infonnation  need  had  developed  which  could  only  be  met  by 
a  cooperative  joint  effort. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Education  sent  letters  to  the  Secretaxies  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  asking  for  their  cooperation  and  informing  them  that  staff  from 
the  Education  Department  would  meet  with  individuals  from  State  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  input  to  the  development  of  a 
data  system.   These  individuals  were  frequently  those  involved  with 
research,  evaluation,  or  information  systems.  These  persons  became  known 
as  the  input  members  and  participated  in  a  series  of  seminars  which 
clearly  delineated  definitions  (e.g.,  what  exactly  is  meant  by  "handicapped"?) 
and  variables,  services  to  be  identified,  etc.  The  s^gencies '  willingness 
to  participate  stemmed  in  large  part  from  the  potential  use  of  the  data 
system  to  the  participating  agencies.  In  essence,  the  system  was  custom 
tailored  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  participants.  Their  cooperation  assured 
them  a  workable  system  that  would  suit  their  needs. 

One  member  of  each  input  group  has  been  selected  to  serve  on  the 
contact  (or  governance)  committee;  this  committee  is  responsible  for 
interagency  decision  making  and  policy  setting  for  the  system.  Participat- 
ing agencies  include:   the  Division  of  Special  Education  of  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  Juvenile  Services,  Preventive  Medicine, 
Mental  Retardation  and  Mental  Hygiene  Administrations  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Social  Services  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  H\mian  Resources.  The  operations  of  the  SSIS  are 
conducted  by  the  Education  Department,  which  has  provided  staff  and 
other  needed  supports. 

The  SSIS  has  developed  a  system  of  data  collection  that  can  be  used 
at  the  local  level  so  that  agencies  may  report  handicapped  children 
within  their  jurisdictions  and  receive,  in  return,  compiled  statistical 
reports.  These  reports  may  be  used  for  planning,  budgeting  and  research 
on  a  population  and  program  basis. 

Data  about  existing  programs  and  extent  of  need  becomes  the  basis  for 
projections  which  enable  sound  future  planning.  Facilities,  programs, 
and  staff  planning  are  a  few  of  the  areas  that  will  benefit  from  the 
data  collection  and  subsequent  analysis. 

SSIS  was  successful  as  a  pilot  project  within  a  locality  of  the  State; 
it  was  then  expanded  to  Statewide  implementation.  SSIS  is  an  easily 
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replicatle  system.  Other  States  have  hegun  similar  programs;  the  staff 
of  SSIS  has  recently  aided  New  Jersey  in  the  development  of  a  model  that 
closely  resembles  SSIS.  They  speak  often  at  professional  conferences 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  other  requesting  State  agencies. 

The  System's  operation  is  relatively  simple.  Forms  are  submitted  on 
those  children  being  served  by  one  of  the  participating  agencies  or  who 
are  on  their  waiting  lists,  and  who  are  diagnosed  as  handicapped  by 
legally  responsible  professionals.  These  are  children  served  by  the 
State  with  public  monies.   Only  the  submitting  agencies  will  have  the 
children's  names;  they  are  converted  to  Soundex  codes  which  are  unrecog- 
nizable, to  preserve  anonymity.  Reports  reflect  numbers  of  children 
receiving  particular  types  of  service  and  location.  Information  is 
automatically  destroyed  when  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  21.  Because 
services  are  basically  provided  by  the  schools,  data  input  drops  off 
significantly  after  children  reach  the  age  of  18.  There  has  been  pressure 
to  Ireep  the  system  operating  into  adult  age  categories  where  there  are 
less  services  provided.  There  is  concern  about  the  percentage  of 
children  who  are  "missed"  by  the  system  because  parents  may  purchase 
services  through  private  channels  or  because  children  are  not  officially 
diagnosed  as  handicapped;  the  system  cannot  be  totally  encompassing. 

Relationships  between  participating  agencies  have  continued  to 
grow  satisfactorily.  This  has  occurred  because  there  has  been  a  mutual 
sharing  of  information,  a  give  and  take  that  offers,  in  a  sense,  a 
"reward"  for  participation.  ¥hen  an  agency  submits  data  into  the  system, 
it  is  assured  of  receiving  a  compilation  of  information  submitted  by  all 
participating  agencies.  The  analyses  of  the  data  enable  the  staff  to 
perform  many  functions,  some  of  which  are  outlined  below: 

-  more  accurate  projection  of  future  programs,  services 
and  manpower  needs, 

-  aid  in  establishing  priorities  of  need, 

-  discovery  of  unknown  relations  and  duplications  in 
services,  generation  of  new  knowledge, 

-  added  impact  in  gaining  support  from  the  public  and 
legislature, 

-  determination  of  flux,  migration,  prevention  of  double 
counts , 

-  acciirate  appraisal  of  the  ctirrent  state  of  the  art  in 
the  treatment  of  the  handicapped. 
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SSIS  also  appears  to  "work"  because  it  was  designed  by  those  who  use 
it.  Participant  agencies  agreed  from  the  onset  upon  goals  and  objectives, 
definitions,  common  variables,  and  usages  of  the  system.  It  was  geared 
towards  meeting  both  common  and  individual  agency  needs. 

The  System  receives  P.L.  94-1^2  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act) 
funding,  but  this  is  now  supplemented  by  State  funds  from  the  data 
processing  units  of  the  participating  agencies.  As  a  model  of  vital 
significance,  the  Special  Services  Information  System  has  been  recognized 
by  national  education,  health,  juvenile  justice,  and  child  welfare 
organizations . 

As  a  tool  for  efficient  management,  the  System  can  justify  staff 
increases  that  can  be  based  on  need  as  evidenced  by  the  system.  It  can 
also  promote  more  responsive  facilities  planning,  using  the  numbers  of 
children  receiving  services. 

Special  reports  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Special  Services  Informa- 
tion System  have  been  supplied  to  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Deafness, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Administration's  study  for  their  new  Holly  Center, 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  (for  five  year  planning  projections), 
and  for  legal  cases  involving  handicapped  children.  Federal  funds  have 
been  awarded  to  Garrett  County  for  services  to  the  handicapped  after  the 
receipt  of  a  special  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  System. 

The  Special  Services  Information  System  has  produced  many  visible 
results  of  its  operation.  As  a  mere  coionting  or  collection,  the  System 
is  useless ;  but  because  participating  agencies  designed  the  format  and 
outputs  to  meet  their  needs,  they  are  assured  of  a  meaningful  and  workable 
tool  that  aids  them  in  accomplishing  their  mandated  planning  and  service 
delivery  responsibilities.  The  System  is  a  highly  sophisticated  joint 
effort  that  aids  in  the  coordination  of  services  and  service  delivery 
through  the  provision  of  current  and  valuable  information.  This  infor- 
mation has  a  "built-in"  guarantee  of  applicability  to  the  participating 
agencies  because  of  their  thorough  involvement  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  In  te2?ms  of  thinking  about  coordination,  this 
point  cannot  be  overemphasized:   that  the  involvement  of  participants 
must  be  honest  and  with  a  sense  of  true  purpose.  A  retiorn  for  an 
individual's  or  agency's  investment  is  almost  certain  to  elicit  that 
participation. 
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As  of  this  writing,  the  interagency  aspect  of  the  SSIS  is  in 
"dormancy."  Because  of  changes  in  law,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
decided  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  its  own  component  of  the  system. 
As  the  SSIS  had  become  more  and  more  useful,  it  became  clear  that  one 
agency's  staff,  alone,  could  not  process  the  workload  for  all  six. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  the  SSIS  is  adapted  to  the  most  recent 
Federal  and  State  education  of  the  handicapped  legislation,  it  will  be 
especially  useful  to  local.  State  and  Federal  education  agencies.  At 
that  time,  it  is  expected  that  the  interagency  components  will  again 
be  considered  and  refined;  the  SSIS  will  then  be  able  to  serve  as  the 
effective  coordination  tool  originally  proposed. 

THE  MARYLAND  U-C  COMMITTEE  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  organizational  framework 
for  promoting  the  coordination  of  all  childhood  programs.   (i4.-C  Bylaws). 
It  is  an  interagency,  interdisciplinary  body  having  representatives  from 
the  following  State  agencies:  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Department 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development  and  the  Department  of  State  Planning. 
Parents,  interested  persons,  professionals,  local  public  agency  staff, 
and  local  ii-C  Councils  are  also  represented  on  the  policy-making  board. 

The  I|.-C  Committee  was  organized  in  the  Pall  of  I969  in  response  to 
directives  from  the  Office  of  Child  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  child  care  and  child  development 
programs  be  coordinated  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  At  that  time, 
there  were  over  200  Federal  programs  for  children  nationwide  thus  making 
coordination  and  guidance  of  these  programs  by  someone  other  than 
Federal  government  imperative;  this  situation  clearly  called  for 
Sfcs.te  and  local  service  providers  in  concert  with  consumers  to  initiate 
action  assuring  more  effective  service  delivery.  A  $9>C)00  demonstration 
grant  was  awarded  by  OCD  to  Maryland  and  a  board  of  directors  was  formed. 
The  board  hired  an  executive  director  and  a  secretary  in  the  fall  of 
1970  thereby  forming  the  basis  of  a  professional  administrative  staff. 
Shortly  thereafter,  1|C  received  $30,000  in  joint  funding  from  the  State 
Departments  of  Education,  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  Human  Resources. 
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In  their  second  year  of  operations,  the  I4-C  Committee  formed  a  large 
advisory  council,  subdivided  into  smaller  working  committees  and  held  an 
annual  meeting/conference.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  asked  the  k-C   Committee  if  they  wanted  to  he  incor- 
porated within  that  Department.  The  board  voted  against  this  proposal, 
deciding  instead  to  remain  administratively  independent.   Although  the 
kC   Committee  was  located  physically  within  DHR  office  space  for  a  short 
time,  it  always  retained  its  autonomy. 

Financial  difficulties  have  plagued  the  i^-C  Committee  since  its 
inception.  Title  IV-A  monies  from  the  Social  Security  Act  arrived  in 
large  sums,  but  they  were  typically  late  and  noncontinuous .  The  director 
was  able  to  hire  two  full  time  staff  in  1971  but  after  one  year,  the 
funds  ran  out.  The  Committee  struggled  for  survival  after  these  setbacks 
and  in  November  1973 »  they  met  with  major  State  agencies  and  the  Governor's 
staff.  At  this  time,  it  was  agreed  that  $50>000  from  the  State  general 
fund  would  be  budgeted  in  FY  1975  for  the  Maryland  J4-C  Committee  to  coor- 
dinate and  plan  programs  for  children.   It  was  decided  to  use  these 
monies  as  matching  funds  for  the  Title  IV-A  money  channeled  to  i|-C 
through  DHR. 

The  State  I|.-C  board  is  composed  of  14.2  members  who  are  predominantly 
State  and  local  service  providers.  The  Maryland  k-C   Committee  has  set 
a  goal  of  one-third  parent  membership  on  the  board  (parents  with  a  child 
or  children  enrolled  in  early  childhood  programs  or  who  have  children 
they  want  enrolled  in  such  programs).   This  has  never  been  fully  realized; 
a  student  intern  was  able  to  solicit  and  maintain  parent  involvement  during 
her  placement  with  the  Committee  but  since  her  departure,  this  involvement 
has  been  declining.   Now  a  full-time  field  coordinator  has  been  hired 
to  work  with  local  councils  to  develop  parent  involvement  and  increase  ■ 
State  level  participation.   Since  the  State  board  is  large,  it  could  be 
construed  as  being  unwieldy;  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  I4-C  has  an 
extensive  subcommittee  structure  made  up  of  small  working  groups  which 
has  proven  to  be  most  effective.  The  full  board  serves  as  a  fortim  for 
the  subcommittees,  allowing  information  sharing  and  coordination. 

The  Maryland  i4.-C  Committee  has  established  two  major  program 
priorities:   continuation  and  development  of  the  administrative  unit 
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providing  core  services,  and  the  development  of  local  U-C  Councils.  The 
goals  are  accomplished  through  the  attainment  of  the  following  objectives 
within  each  program  year:   the  provision  of  information  and  referral  in 
the  areas  of  children's  services,  maintenance  of  a  resource  library, 
following  and  interpretation  of  legislation  affecting  children  and  their 
families,  publishing  a  bi-monthly  newsletter,  staffing  committees  and 
subcommittees,  maintenance  of  local  i|-C  Councils  already  established, 
further  development  of  a  model  U-C  Council  in  each  of  four  regions  in 
the  State,  providing  technical  assistance  to  Counties  that  wish  to 
organize  local  U-C  Councils,  and  continued  coordination  and  planning. 

A  major  activity  of  the  Committee  during  1973-197U  was  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  a  child  development  plan  for  children  ages  0-6 
and  their  families  (provided  under  contract  with  DHE  with  funds  from  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission).  Entitled  Maryland  State  Plan  for 
Coordinated  Child  Development  Services,  the  plan  is  a  comprehensive  source 
book  on  health,  social  services,  education,  psychological  services, 
nutrition,  outreach,  foster  care,  child  abuse,  etc.  The  document  provides 
the  basis  for  actual  interagency  and  interdepartmental  planning.  The 
data  and  program  descriptions  are  extremely  helpful  in  delineating 
service  gaps  and  duplications. 

The  i4.-C  Committee  functions  are  important  and  very  much  needed; 
however,  their  responsibility  is  both  broad  and  elusive.  While  five 
major  State  agencies  are  represented  on  the  board,  there  are  still  many 
limitations  the  Committee  must  face.  As  a  voluntary,  advisory  body,  its 
recommendations  and  actions  are  viewed  as  less  than  significant  by  many 
operating  agencies.  There  is  no  legal  mandate  for  the  Committee  to 
coordinate,  plan,  recommend  or  implement.  While  the  good  faith  of  its 
members  and  the  respect  it  receives  from  others  in  the  field  is  helpful 
in  establishing  the  i4.-C's  credibility,  it  is  not  an  entity  that  wields 
power  in  terms  of  money,  politics  or  agency  domain.  In  other  words,  the 
Committee  lacks  the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  their  recommendations, 
and  their  financial  difficulties  coupled  with  staff  shortages  have  ham- 
pered their  ability  to  develop  strong  planning  capabilities  and  thereby 
bring  about  change  by  being  a  significant  influence. 
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THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  (WIW)  is  a  Federal  program  jointly 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Labor  (DOL)  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) .  The  program  is  mandated  by  the  196? 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  in  1971*  It  is  one  of  the  few  categor- 
ical manpower  programs  left,  since  most  others  are  now  funded  through 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  Unless  exempt, 
all  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  must 
register  for  participation  in  the  WIN  program  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing AFDC  benefits.  WIN  places  emphasis  on  employment,  Public  Service 
Employment  (PSE),  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT)  and  continued  exposure  of 
WIN  participants  to  job  market  information.  In  Maryland,  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  (ESA)  and  the  Social  Services  Administration 
(SSA)  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resoiirces  (DHR)  are  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  the  WIN  programs.  There  is  a  WIN  Division  within  ESA 
responsible  for  the  registration,  training  andfollow-up  of  WIN  partici- 
pants; the  Income  Maintenance  Unit  (IMU)  of  SSA  is  responsible  for  the 
screening  and  referral  of  participants,  while  the  Separate  Administra- 
tive Unit  (SAU),  also  of  SSA,  provides  support  services  such  as  child 
care,  homemaker  and  medical  services. 

The  State  is  divided  into  four  WIN  regions,  each  with  its  own 

regional  director.  There  are  seven  deparate  projects  throughout  the 

State . 

Region  I:  The  Baltimore  City  Project 
2  Area  Offices 

Region  II:  The  Anne  Arundel  Project 
1  Area  Office 

The  Eastern  Shore  Project  (Caroline,  Dorchester, 
Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Somerset,  Talbot,  Wicomico, 
Worcester  Counties) 
1  Area  Office 

The  Southern  Maryland  Project  (Calvert,  Charles, 
St.  Mary's  Counties) 

1  Area  Office 

Region  III:  The  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  Project 

2  Area  Offices 

Region  IV:  The  Western  Maryland  Project  (Allegany,  Frederick, 
Garrett,  Washington  Counties) 

1  Area  Office 

The  Central  Maryland  Project  (Baltimore,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Harford,  Howard  Counties) 

2  Area  Offices 
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Managers '  meetings  are  held  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  facilitate 
communication  among  the  regions.   There  are  also  attempts  at  the  local 
project  level  to  foster  communication  betwee  WIN  and  SSA  personnel 
through  joint  meetings  and  memoranda,  particularly  when  the  offices  are 
not  co-located.  These  efforts  also  benefit  State  directors  by  alerting 
them  to  problematic  areas. 

The  Regional  Coordinating  Committee  (in  Philadelphia)  of  WIN  sends 
identical  memos  and  correspondence  to  both  the  Employment  Security  and 
Social  Services  Administrations  of  DHR,  thereby  eliminating  any  confusions 
that  might  develop  from  different  guidelines  or  policies.  They  have 
also  issued  a  handbook  for  use  by  both  segments  of  WIN.  This  also  assures 
the  compatibility  of  language  in  definitions  and  specifications.  Such  a 
procedure  does  not,  however,  assure  uniform  reporting  or  data  systems 
between  the  two  DHR  Administrations.  ESA  has  developed  its  own  manage- 
ment information  system  (which  was  derived  from  and  is  geared  to  labor 
channels),  while  both  the  Income  Maintenance  and  Separate  Administrative 
Units  use  their  own  reporting  and  recordkeeping  systems.  The  Maryland 
WIN  office  has  received  Federal  money  to  perform  an  information  systems 
management  study  directed  towards  correcting  existing  information  gaps. 

The  dual  nature  (DOL  and  HEW  oversight)  of  WIN  makes  it  a  paradox. 
The  DOL ' s  concerns  cleaxly  center  on  employment  and  the  removal  of 
persons  from  the  welfare  rolls;  HEW  is  interested  in  providing  the  sup- 
ports that  are  needed  to  realize  those  objectives.  WIN  cannot  help  but 
find  itself  pulled  by  these  two  different  objectives.  The  objectives 
are  not  contradictory  in  themselves;  what  is  problematic,  however,  is 
staff  orientations  that  differ  from  administration  to  administration 
within  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  WIN  program  makes  some  of  these 
problems  almost  inevitable.  The  Employment  Security  and  Social  Services 
Administrations  are  equally  strong  and  important  administrative  units 
within  the  Department  of  Human  Resources ;  their  different  orientations 
are  often  manifested  in  staff  suspicions  and  misunderstandings.  While 
certainly  not  true  "rivals,"  these  administrations  compete  for  important 
resources  -  money  and  power  within  the  Department.  Problems  stem  from 
the  nature  of  agency  domain  or  turf.  A  neutral  moderator  could  sometimes 
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prove  helpful  when  difficulties  arise,  While  not  the  most  harmful  of 
possible  hindrances  to  cooperation,  such  differences  nevertheless  can 
become  barriers  to  the  development  of  an  integrated  and  functional 
system. 

Another  difficulty  that  hinders  full  cooperation  of  the  administra- 
tions involved  in  the  WIN  program  is  the  lack  of  a  centralized  office  or 
facility  to  house  the  different  administrators  and  staff.  Proximity  of 
working  areas  might  be  helpful  in  dissolving  the  artificial  barriers 
that  exist  as  impediments  to  effective  operations.  Presently,  the 
WIN  program  has  to  rely  on  the  regional  office  in  Philadelphia  when  they 
cannot  come  to  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement. 

Evaluation  of  the  WIN  program  is  not  integrated  because  two  different 
data  systems  are  used  by  the  operating  administrations.  Some  statistics 
critical  in  determining  budget  allocations  are  reported  by  SSA  and  some 
by  ESA,  and  there  is  no  coordination  between  the  two.  A  single  reporting 
and  recordkeeping  system  is  essential  in  solving  this  problem. 

The  dichotomy  that  exists  within  the  WIN  program  is  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  modeling  after  the  Federal  system.  Monies  and  regulations 
flow  two  different  sources  in  Washington — a  fact  of  life  which  compli- 
cates matters  for  the  States  from  the  start.  The  monies  which  finance 
WIN  are  provided  by  HEW;  however,  the  budget  administration  falls  within 
DOL's  responsibilities.  Locally,  some  of  the  difficulties  with  DHE 
should  be  alleviated  now  that  unified  funding  has  been  adopted  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  DHR  will  determine  how  to  divide  the  available  money  between 
ESA  and  SSA  on  an  eqiii table  basis.  Previously,  ESA  and  SSA  submitted 
budgets  to  the  regional  office  independent  of  one  another. 

While  coordination  is  not  the  primary  function  of  the  WIN  program, 
it  has  become  a  necessity  for  even  the  simplest  of  day-to-day  operations.- 
The  uniqueness  of  the  WIN  program  is  that  it  is  not  a  true  coordinative 
body  per  se,  but  that  it  is  patterned  after  a  Federal  model  where  coordi- 
nation is  built  into  the  enabling  legislation,  rather  than  into  a 
specific  coordinating  model.  This,  in  essence,  has  the  effect  of 
requiring  coordination  without  spelling  out  the  mechanics  of  how  that 
cooperation  is  to  be  achieved. 

WIN  can  be  seen  as  an  independent  program  that  is  functionally 
located  within  an  operating  State  agency.  Federal  direction  has  caused 
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it  to  find  itself  in  the  ■uncomfortable  position  of  straddling  two 
administrations  within  one  Department.   The  fact  of  its  location  has 
probably  been  more  problematic  than  was  expected;  if  the  future  could 
have  been  foreseen,  a  moderating  or  conciliatory  mechanism  would  most 
likely  have  been  built  into  the  program  design.  Rather  than  a  placid 
acceptance  of  such  differences,  a  more  realistic  approach  might  be  an 
objective  assessment  of  differing  administrative  viewpoints,  which  would 
prove  beneficial  in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  effective  coopera- 
tion. 
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COIMCLliSIOIMS  AND 
RECOIUIUENDATIONS 


This  concluding  chapter  reviews  the  findings  of  case  studies  and 
offers  several  criteria  derived  from  these  studies  that  should  prove 
valuable  to  new  or  existing  coordinating  bodies.   These  criteria  are 
actually  guidelines  that  can  be  applied  during  the  developmental  or 
evaluative  stages  or  coordinative  work.   Also  in  this  chapter  are 
recommendations  that  should  help  agencies  and  organizations  to  make 
coordination  more  than  just  a  formality  or  required  exercise,  but  a  truly 
valuable  experience . 

The  case  studies  were  presented  to  illustrate  unique  and  noteworthy 
techniques  that  are  employed  by  various  bodies  or  commissions  in  order 
to  achieve  the  coordination  needed  to  accomplish  their  stated  mission. 
Upon  review  of  these  case  studies,  several  coordination  criteria  have  been 
found  to  be  generic  and  applicable  to  almost  any  type  of  coordinating 
body.   They  can  be  equally  applied  to  both  newly  forming  groups  and 
already-existing  coordinating  bodies  as  "standards"  against  which  to 
measure  progress  or  status.  ¥hile  appearing  immutable,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  coordination  process  itself  is  actually  quite  sensitive 
to  such  capricious  yet  critical  factors  as  personalities  or  politics. 
A  thorough  and  honest  assessment  of  the  composition  of  the  coordinating 
group  -  its  membership  (who  has  power  and  what  kind?),  its  purpose  (is 
it  clear  and  important?)  and  its  methodology  (how  will  it  operate?)  - 
is  also  an  essential  step  if  coordination  is  to  be  realized. 

The  case  studies  have  provided  some  valuable  lessons  that  can  be 
shared  with  new  or  existing  coordinating  bodies.  A  coordinating;  effort 
is  likely  to  be  successful  if  it  is  deliberately  designed  to  include  a 
reward  system  that  can  offer  its  participants  something  for  their 
involvement.   Such  a  design  produces  a  give-and-take  situation  wkich  is 
inductive  to  agency  participation  by  creating  an  honest  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  involvement.  The  Special  Services  Information  System  "works" 
because  of  this  very  quality.  There  is  a  tangible  and  visible  value  to 
interagency  cooperation;  the  rewards  come  in  the  form  of  useable  docu- 
ments and  data  that,  in  turn,  aid  the  member  agencies  in  planning, 
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budgeting,  and  program  need/justification.  The  Special  Services  Informa- 
tion System  owes  much  of  its  viability  to  the  nature  of  its  own  design 
process;  that  is,  the  defined  and  specific  methods  by  which  participat- 
ing agencies  shaped  the  System  to  meet  their  own  needs.  To  insure  that 
the  System  would  indeed  be  valuable  to  the  agencies,  they  specified  their 
needs,  agreed  upon  definitions  and  other  "ground  rules,"  and  literally 
molded  the  System  to  work  to  their  own  advantages.  Their  initial  input 
has  been  important  for  their  sustained  interest  in  the  System  throughout 
years  of  operation.  Clearly  then,  the  level  of  agency  involvement  in 
SSIS  is  heightened  by  their  participation  from  the  System's  initiation  to 
do  ongoing  activities. 

This  study  has  also  revealed  that  independence  has  been  important 
as  a  coordination  criteria.  It  has  often  been  found  that  the  less 
closely  a  coordinative  body  is  aligned  to  an  individual  agency,  the 
more  respect  it  receives  from  its  participating  members.  Should  a 
coordinating  agency  be  too  closely  related  philosophically  or  locationally 
to  a  Department  Secretary,  members  are  likely  to  assume  that  the  agency 
is  taking  its  cues  from  that  Secretary.  Members  might  feel  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage. 

The  I|.-C  Committee  was  probably  wise  to  turn  down  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources'  offer  to  be  aligned  with  that  Department.  While  the 
[\.-C   Committee  has  been  strapped  with  other  problems  and  is  admittedly 
not  as  effective  as  they  desire  to  be  or  as  is  needed,  they  nevertheless 
retain  their  autonomy  and  elicit  the  participation  of  several  State 
agencies  and  private  service  providers.  This  autonomy  preserves  for 
them  the  place  of  non-partisan  advocate  of  children's  rights,  health 
and  welfare. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Council,  while  administratively 
located  within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  has  made  a   ' 
purposeful  effort  to  remain  distant  from  any  particular  administration 
or  special  interest  group  within  that  Department.  Aware  of  potential 
problems  that  could  result  from  any  such  affiliation,  the  Council  moved 
away  from  both  the  Mental  Retardation  Administration  and  the  Governor's 
Office.  While  under  the  aegis  of  the  Health  Department,  the  Council 
retains  its  autonomy  and  therefore  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
participating  agencies. 
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A  clear  sense  of  purpose,  which  may  emanate  from  a  legislative 
mandate,  helps  to  define  the  role,  scope,  and  purpose  of  a  coordinative 
body's  existence.   The  WIN  program  is  illustrative  of  such  a  design; 
Federal  regulations  specify  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  Employment 
Security  and  Social  Services  Administrations  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources.   Both  formal  and  informal  working  agreements  have  been 
designed  between  agencies  whose  services  or  programs  complement  each 
other  and  are  specified  to  a  particular  target  population.   Such  agencies 
have  found  that  clear  delineation  of  responsibilities  produces  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  service  delivery.   Lack  of  clarity  or  specificity 
hampered  the  i4.-C  Committee.   Caution  must  be  exercised  so  that  responsibi- 
lities which  are  vaguely  stated  do  not  risk  meaninglessness  and  so  that 
mandates  are  not  so  broad  as  to  be  left  to  individual  discretion  in 
their  interpretation. 

Actual  agency  representation  can  come  from  different  levels, 
depending  on  the  responsibilities  and  purposes  of  the  coordinating  body. 
High  level  (secretariat)  participation  is  seen  as  important  because  of 
the  level  of  authority  that  is  represented.  These  are  people  who  are 
able  to  discuss  issues  and  arrive  at  decisions  without  consulting  anyone 
higher;  important  and  immediate  policy  can  be  determined  via  a  simple 
vote  or  consensus  agreement.   On  the  other  hand,  administrative  staff 
often  are  more  operationally  familiar  with  problems  and  programs,  can 
offer  more  realistic  and  definitive  appraisals  of  the  situation  under 
discussion.  These  staff,  however,  are  hampered  because  they  cannot  make 
final  decisions;  their  input  must  usually  be  filtered  back  to  and  through 
the  Department's  Secretary.  Because  of  this  time  delay,  coordinating 
bodies  that  need  to  make  immediate  decisions  should  have  the  participation 
of  those  who  can  freely  speak  for  their  departments.   Time  lags  diminish 
the  momentum  of  an  otherwise  active  group.   The  nature  of  the  problems  to 
be  addressed  (the  scope  of  the  responsibilities)  by  the  coordinating 
body  should  determine  what  level  of  agency  personnel  should  attend  and 
participate.  The  literature  review  and  the  research  done  on  coordination 
experience  in  human  services,  particularly  the  case  studies,  have 
revealed  that  several  factors  have  been  found  which  promote  or 
enhance  the  coordination  process.  In  summary,  these  factors  are: 
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1.  A  clear  statement  of  piorpose  and  an  explicit  understanding 
of  the  reasons  why  the  coordinating  group  has  been  convened. 

2.  Development  of  working  agreements  similar  in  purpose  to  a 
contract  specifying  roles  and  responsihilities  among 
members . 

3.  Agency  or  individual  involvement  at  the  initiation  of  the 
coordination  process  will  help  to  assure  voluntary  and 
meaningful  rather  than  compulsory  participation.  This 
early  involvement  enables  the  agencies  to  mutually  design 
a  framework  which  will  meet  their  particular  needs  and 
thereby  encourage  future  participation. 

Ij..  Establishing  the  coordinating  group's  functional  independence 
from  its  member  agencies  is  important.  Autonomy  is  often 
seen  as  critical  for  credibility  and  legitimization. 

5.  A  neutral  moderator,  one  who  can  "take  charge",  is  essential 
in  motivating  and  maintaining  a  high  level  of  interest 
towards  the  realization  of  goals. 

6.  The  need  for  staff  support  for  the  purpose  of  minute^taking, 
record-keeping,  correspondence,  and  the  like  should  be 
predetermined.  Such  matters  are  sometimes  forgotten, 

only  to  have  their  importance  recognized  when  it  is 
too  late. 

7.  The  participation  of  high-level  staff  who  are  "decision- 
makers" is  important  if  the  group  is  not  to  be  bogged 
down  by  time  delays  caused  by  routing  the  record  of 
activities  and  discussion  up  to  appropriate  persons 

and  then  back  down  to  the  group. 

8.  An  everpresent  sense  of  time  is  critical  if  the  group  is  not 
to  outlive  itself.  A  deadline  for  accomplishing  specific 
goals  and/or  reviewing  progress  encourages  participation  by 
giving  members  a  realistic  sense  of  the  commitment  they 
must  give  to  the  group.  Groups  without  time  limits  should 
monitor  themselves  carefully  and  dissolve  upon  either 
accomplishing  their  mission  or  upon  recognition  of  an 
impasse  and  an  inability  to  go  any  farther. 
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¥hile  these  criteria  have  been  worded  so  as  to  apply  to  coordinating 
"groups,"  they  are  equclly  applicable  to  individuals  (as  few  as  two) 
working  together.  The  research  findings  contained  in  this  report  are 
not  intended  to  negate  the  significance  of  such  "unscientific"  factors 
as  the  politics  of  personalities  and  resources.  Such  inter-personal 
factors  that  make  coordination  "work"  in  some  environments  are  the  same 
that  impede  its  success  in  others.  And  although  research  was  conducted 
among  human  service  agencies,  it  is  maintained  that  the  findings  are  of 
general  applicability  to  all  coordinating  groups  or  processes,  regai-dless 
of  their  orientation.  The  factors  delineated  in  this  report  can  be 
applied  to  actual  coordination  activities  so  that  the  efforts  of  all 
participants  become  valuable  experiences  and  so  that  the  groups  them- 
selves are  more  successful  in  their  work  efforts.  This  will  also  help 
to  assure  that  coordinating  bodies  do  not  outlive  themselves  after  their 
original  purpose  has  been  met,  while  at  the  same  time,  continuing  to 
drain  already  limited  staff  resources.  Ongoing  coordinating  groups 
would  be  wise  to  apply  these  criteria  during  evaluation  intervals  so  as 
to  rejuvenate  the  group  by  reassessing  their  original  purpose,  design, 
and  membership. 

Effective  program  and  policy  coordination  should  be  developed  upon 
improved  data  or  resource  information.  As  an  example.  Annual  Executive 
Plans  are  almost  always  prepared  as  a  solo  departmental  process.  Staff 
reviewers  from  both  the  Departments  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  and 
State  Planning  have  noted  the  lack  of  evidence  of  coordination  in  the 
plans  of  departments  serving  the  same  populations  with  different  programs. 
This  situation  could  easily  be  alleviated  if  coordination  and  sharing  of 
infoimation  took  place  during  the  plan  formulation  period.   Several 
departments  have  convened  an  interagency  group  for  this  very  purpose  as 
it  affects  services  to  the  elderly. 

Along  the  same  line,  information  sharing  in  regard  to  program 
budget  formulation  is  encouraged.  If  meaningful  coordination  can  indeed 
facilitate  information  sharing  at  this  initial  stage,  it  is  likely  that 
channels  will  have  been  opened  for  ongoing  activities.  The  importance  of 
these  initial  efforts  cannot  be  overemphasized;  it  is  here  that  lasting 
impressions  are  formed  that  can  make  or  break  the  future  of  any  inter- 
organizational  activity.  On  an  informal  basis,  the  budget  analysts  and 
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program  staff  of  the  service  delivery  agencies  should  meet  to  prepare 
budget  requests,  especially  for  those  program  areas  where  different 
departments  appear  to  be  providing  similar  or  complementary  services 
to  the  same  populations. 

The  exchange  of  work  programs,  program  formulation,  and  even 
draft  stages  in  the  development  of  legislation  can  all  take  place  within 
an  issue-and  time-specific  coordination  process.  These  suggestions  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that  new  avenues  for  information  sharing  may  be 
discovered.  Only  in  this  way  can  program  gaps  and  duplications  begin  to 
be  identified  and  corrected,  thereby  maximizing  limited  fiscal  resources. 

Utilized  more  commonly  now  than  several  years  ago,  are  memoranda  of 
collaboration  between  or  among  agencies  which  spell  out  specific  tasks 
and  responsibilities  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstandings  in 
the  future.  The  development  of  these  types  of  memoranda  or  working 
agreements  are  recommended  in  areas  where  there  is  a  need  to  clearly 
delineate  functions.  It  is  often  difficult  to  anticipate  when  this  need 
may  arise  in  the  future;  the  specification  of  responsibilities  at  the 
initial  stage  of  a  coordination  effort  takes  little  time  and  is  well  worth 
the  energy  as  a  form  of  insurance  for  any  discrepancies  that  may  later 
arise. 

While  this  study  has  attempted  to  determine  objective  factors  and 
criteria  that  can  be  applied  to  initiate  or  encourage  meaningful 
cooperation,  one  of  the  most  crucial  findings  of  this  report  deals  with 
the  very  fragile  and  subjective  nature  of  coordination.  It  has  found 
that  coordination  is  a  matter  of  attitude — an  attitude  that  involves  a 
conscious  decision  to  work  together  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  sharing 
information,  resources,  and  commitment  to  solving  problems.  A  coordina- 
ted approach  to  problem  solving  helps  to  assure  that  all  viewpoints  and 
perspectives  are  represented  and  that  solutions  are  based  on  the  fullest 
and  most  balanced  foundation.  Mutual  trust  and  confidence  is  not  expected 
to  suddenly  appear,  but  must  be  given  the  time  and  room  to  grow  and 
flourish.  The  advantages  of  coordination  should  be  continually  revealed; 
reports  of  successful  projects  can  be  fully  circulated  so  that  benefits 
to  all  parties  are  fully  explained. 
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It  appears  that  attitude  and  atmosphere  are  significant  factors  in 
the  success  of  coordinative  arrangements.  While  certain  features,  as 
noted  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  this  recommendation  section, 
can  help  to  foster  cooperation,  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  willingness 
to  work  together  are  also  critical.   The  techniques  of  coordination  will 
have  to  be  tailored  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  each  subject 
area  and  the  persons  involved. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

When  this  study  was  first  conceived,  the  Department  of  State 
Planning  composed  a  list  of  known  coordinative  agencies  within  the 
State  that  concentrate  their  efforts  in  h-uman  services.  This  list 
was  compiled  from  data  and  soiorce  hooks  such  as  the  Maryland  Manual, 
annual  and  special  publications  of  the  various  State  departments, 
budget  books,  etc.   The  staff  of  the  Human  Resources  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Comprehensive  Planning  are  Departmental  representatives  on 
many  interagency  coordinating  councils  and  committees.   These  groups 
were  added  to  the  list  which  grew  to  include  coordinating  bodies  in  the 
areas  of  services  to  children,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  education, 
employment,  etc. 

The  list  of  nearly  $0  agencies  was  categorized  by  subject  area 
and  was  continually  expanded  as  new  committees  were  formed.  The  final 
working  list  was  consolidated  and  included  the  following  groupings  of 
coordinating  bodies: 

Services  to  the:   l).  handicapped,  2).  aged,  3)«  children 

and  youth  and,  i;) .  veterans. 

And  in  the  areas   l).  education,  2).  health,  3)«  employment, 
of:  h) •   social  justice,  S) '   criminal 

justice  and,  6).  housing,  including 
economic  and  community  development. 

Categorization  was  further  refined  by  agency  "location,"  that  is, 
whether  the  coordinative  body  was  administratively  located  within  an 
operating  department  but  remained  independent,  whether  it  existed  within 
the  Office  of  the  Governor,  whether  it  was  a  "special"  commission 
(such  as  a  study  group),  or  whether  it  was  an  independent  body. 

Case  material  was  collected  in  a  number  of  ways,  all  flexible  so 
as  to  best  adapt  to  the  particular  situation.   In  some  cases,  appoint- 
ments were  arranged  and  interviews  were  conducted  informally,  although 
there  were  certain  key  question  areas  that  guided  the  process,  such  as 
mandate  and  membership  requirements . 
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Appointments  and  interviews  were  scheduled  with  a  selected  sample 
of  agencies  so  that  at  least  one  of  each  type  (independent,  executive 
department,  well-funded  with  significant  powers  and  responsibilities, 
small  with  limited  authority,  etc.)  of  agency  was  covered.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  contact  well-known  coordinating  bodies  whose  perform- 
ance record  had  already  been  established. 

Since  the  Department  of  State  Planning  has  representatives  on 
various  interagency  committees,  these  staff  members  were  able  to  provide 
information  as  participant  observers.  Quite  often,  individuals  in 
certain  agencies  provided  information  about  other  coordinating  agencies. 
The  original  interviews  centered  about  several  important  discussions; 
the  need  for  and  creation  of  the  coordinating  body,  extent  of  its 
power,  agency  membership  and  contacts,  responsibilities,  perception  of 
client  need,  and  other  characteristics.  While  this  interviewing  tech- 
nique could  be  considered  somewhat  "loose,"  it  provided  benefits  that 
would  otherwise  probably  not  be  realized.  Department  resources  pro- 
hibited a  detailed  analysis  of  agency  interactions,  such  as  the  socio- 
metric  techniques  employed  in  the  University  of  Missouri's  study.  It  is 
important  to  consider  that  agencies  were  very  much  concerned  with 
negative  evaluations  of  their  progress;  their  common  defensive  position 
necessitated  a  non- threatening  interview  technique.  Informal  discussions 
also  provided  invitations  to  attend  various  meetings  and  hearings  -  these 
were  attended  whenever  possible. 

These  initial  interviews  were  conducted  during  fall/winter  of  197U- 
1975*  Those  agencies  included  herein  as  case  studies  were  studied 
in  depth  at  that  time  and  were  contacted  again  immediately  prior  to 
publication  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
case  studies. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Following  is  a  list  of  human 
services  coordinating  organizations 
which  have  functioned  in  Maryland. 
This  list  is  not  intended  to  be 
inclusive,  but  rather  representative 
of  the  many  boards,  agencies  and 
conmissions  serving  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Each  agency  is  listed  within  the 
category  most  relevant  to  its  primary 
function. 
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